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— boys and girls and fellow pen- 
guins! Glad to see you around again. 
Peterkin and Petunia are back from 
camp, too, and all the talk is about 
school. 

One day last week they were playing 
school. Petunia was the teacher, Peter- 
kin was the principal, and they had lined 
up the little ducklings next door for their 
pupils. Petunia was 
teaching them: % 

A is for appetite 

B is for bait 

C is to catch a fish 

D put it on a dish 

E eat it real polite. 

Every time one of 
them missed a line, Pe- 
tunia would shake her 
head sadly and say, “Oh, 
dear! I don’t know what 
to do with you. I'll have 
to send you to the prin- 
cipal.” 

‘Then they would go 
around the lilac bush, 
and Peterkin would 
look at them over a pair 
of my dark glasses and 
say, “Now don’t be @&® 
frightened. Maybe I can X 
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help you. ‘Tell me what this is all about, 
my little bird.” 

After a while the ducklings got so good 
that Petunia couldn’t send them to the 
principal. ‘Then Peterkin got tired of sit- 
ting in his office and wandered off. Soon 
after, school broke up. 

‘That evening, as we were washing 
dishes, Petunia said, ““You know, Uncle 

Peter, I think Lulu 
‘>, should go to school. She 


“By has never had any real 
> >» (4 lessons, poor lobster.”’ 
%; » y I looked at Lulu, who 
5 ghagh nave was ire at wae - 

3 ig = of the garbage can, and 
said, “Don’t you think 
Lulu is a little old to be- 
gin school?” 

“Maybe not. How old 
is she?”’ 

“T don’t know. She 
says she thinks it is six 
hundred and _ thirty- 
three years and a half.” 

“Hmm!” said _ Pe- 
tunia. “Then she would 
be a problem case and 
have to have special 
teaching. I think I'll be- 


gin tomorrow.” 
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Now Lulu the Lobster is the penglets’ 
darling pet. I do not know why, as I have 
never seen Lulu show affection for any- 
thing but food. Yet the penglets love her 
and spend hours in her company. 

The next morning they saved some of 
the shrimp from their breakfast to coax 
Lulu to follow them over to the corner 
by the lilac bush. 

“Now, my dear,” said Petunia. “You 
like shrimp, don’t you?” 

“Mmm!” said Lulu. “I’d like some 
more shrimp.” 

“First, wouldn’t you like to know 
about where they come from, how they 
grow and the methods of catching them?”’ 


‘No. Tin can or fish market, it’s all the 
same to me.” 

“Dear me!” Petunia shook her head. 
“You really are a problem, Lulu. I do 
think you had better go and see the prin- 
cipal.” 

“Why?” asked Lulu. “What’s a princi- 
pal? He might eat me.” 

“Oh, no, he’s very gentle and soft- 
hearted.” 

“Ah!” said Lulu thoughtfully. “Then 
perhaps—” and she started to crawl 
around the lilac bush. 

A minute later there was a loud yelp 
from Peterkin, and to Lulu’s delight 
school was over for the day. 


Story of the Cover 


Bill was in no mood for going back to school. To make matters 
worse, he had a hunch that Miss Parks, the new teacher, was going 
to be a terror. Life looked pretty bleak anyway, so Bill took his 
pet frog Duffy to school the first day. 

For a while Bill doodled on his slate. Then he drew a picture of 
Miss Parks at the blackboard. Just as if she had eyes in the back 
of her head, Miss Parks turned and said, ‘““What’s that, Bill?” 
Bill held out the slate. Kerplop! Duffy popped out of Bill’s 
pocket onto the slate. ‘To Bill’s amazement, Miss Parks laughed, 
“Well, a mascot for the class!” With his elbow Bill smudged the 
unflattering drawing. Maybe this year wouldn’t be bad at all. 


Coming Next Month 


The October PARADE is jam-packed with Halloween spirit. Watch 


out for flying broomsticks and hissing cats in the story about 
Witch Girl ...'To learn how to make Halloween masks, as scary or 


as funny as you like, see the feature on Paper Bag Masks . . . What 
would you do if you came face to face with a lion? Would you have 
the presence of mind to be a good Rifle Boy? . . . Everybody in the 
Civics Club wanted Tommy for President; yet Tommy was un- 
happy when he won the election . . . For fun and nonsense don’t 
miss Horned Owl’s Airline ... The Courage of Andy Jackson tells 
how a boy dared to defy the enemy even when he was their prisoner 

. . Life is streamlined when you go Traveling in a Rocket Ship. 
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An adventure with modern 
pirates in the Florida Keys. 


PART ONE 


By JAKE KLIMo 
Illustrated by BRINTON ‘TURKLE 


ON, Jon! Wake up!” Jon turned over 

and buried his head in the pillows. 

“Jon! Get up, boy!” ‘This time he roll- 
ed over and opened his eyes. He could 
see his father, Captain Parker, bending 
over the bed, holding a small lantern in 
his hand. And then he heard the wind! 
It was howling and screaming around 
the house. A hurricane! 

Jon’s father didn’t have to call him 
again. He jumped out of bed at once and 
began to dress. He was born and raised 
in the Florida Keys and knew a hurricane 
when he heard one. He had seen plenty 
of them in his twelve years. 

“Stay close to me, son,” his father 
cautioned him. “We'll try to make the 
hurricane cellar.” They hurried down- 
stairs. When they opened the back door 
the wind roared past them, swirling the 
papers from the table and sucking them 
out into the black night. 
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Once safely inside the hurricane cel- 
lar, they sat down breathlessly on the 
stone bench, while outside the wind 
gained intensity, tearing at everything in 
its path. In a moment they heard a loud 
swoosh and then a thump. Captain 
Parker peered out the door. 

‘We got here just in time!”’ he shout- 
ed. ‘“There go the palm trees!” 

All night they sat huddled in the 
shelter, listening to the noises of the 
storm. Toward dawn the wind slackened, 
and a great calm came over the area. 

“This is the eye of the storm,” Jon’s 
father said. “In a few hours the wind will 
blow as hard from the other direction.” 
And they took advantage of the lull to 
run to the house for blankets and food. 

The hurricane howled and blew all 
that day and most of the night, and in 
the morning, when they opened the 
doors, a strange sight lay before their 
eyes. Their house was a mass of splintered 
wood; torrential rain was pouring over 
the land; and the sea was wild and angry, 
with heavy whitecaps and streaks of foam. 

After looking at their ruined home, 
Jon and his father went down to the man- 
grove swamp where Captain Parker’s fish- 
ing schooner had been secured. 

Some of the ships in the harbor had 
dragged their anchors and been blown 
high on the land. Others were capsized 
and half-sunk, but Captain Parker’s 
schooner was still in place. True, some of 
her lines had been carried away, but most 
of them had held, and though the ship 
lay far over on her side, she was still un- 
harmed. Captain Parker called out his 
crew of five, and they freed the schooner 
from its moorings, working it into the 
open water where they rigged the sails. 

Now there was work to do! After a 
hurricane there is always salvage to be 
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found along the coast. Ships are lost and 
the cargo drifts around until found, and, 
according to the law of the sea, it belongs 
to the man who finds it. Hunting for 
salvage was something Jon loved more 
than anything else in the world! 

They put out to sea immediately, and 
beat along the coast, watching for signs 
of wreckage. Nothing was found until 
the schooner came abreast of Marengo 
Island, a small atoll-shaped key. The 
eye of the hurricane had passed over the 
center of the island, digging a great fur- 
row across the land. Trees were up- 
rooted, and the sand was dug up as 
though a great dredge had been at work. 

Captain Parker tacked in closer to get 
a better look, and the bos’n climbed to 
the crosstrees with his binoculars. Sud- 
denly he shouted and pointed. 

‘“There’s the hulk of an old ship stick- 
ing out of the sand!”’ he cried. 

Jon eagerly helped launch the long- 
boat, making sure he was aboard as they 
shoved off for shore. They beached the 
longboat and ran excitedly across the 
sand to the place where the bos’n had 
seen the wreck. . 

The wind had uncovered one side of a 
hull, exposing old timber and planking. 
The ship must have been about one hun- 
dred feet long; the main deck amid- 
ships was low, with high decks forward 
and aft. None of them had ever seen a 
ship like it before. Captain Parker 
studied it for a while and finally said, 
‘Men, it looks like an old Spanish gal- 
leon, hundreds of years old!” 

Chips, the ship’s carpenter, suddenly 
exclaimed, “Why, this ship’s made of 
teakwood. No wonder it’s so well pre- 
served. Teakwood lasts a long, long 
time, and this ship’s been protected from 
the weather by tons of sand.”’ 
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The crew set to work digging, and by 
nightfall they had cleared away the main 
deck. Chips was digging near the bul- 
wark when his spade struck something 
hard and metallic. He shouted, and all 
hands joined him, digging frantically, 
finally uncovering an old bronze can- 
non. They had to light a fire now because 
night had fallen, and in the firelight, the 
squat little gun looked like something 
from a different world. 

Early next morning the skipper left 
Jon and two crew members with the old 


galleon while he took the schooner back . 


to port for more men and supplies. No- 
body had slept much the night before, 
speculating on what might be found in 
the old ship. 

Jon could hardly wait to get back to 
digging. He tunneled into what might 
have been a cabin, carefully sifting each 
spadeful of sand. He was about to toss 
another spadeful aside when something 
caught his eye. He examined it more 
closely. The blade had long ago rusted 
away, but the thing he held in his hand 
was a sword hilt—and it was made of gold! 

Jon climbed out of his sand pit, shout- 
ing to the crew to come and see his prize. 
When they had scraped away the sand, 
they found a large diamond embedded 
in the handle. A beautiful rough stone 
as large as a man’s thumbnail! 

‘Where did you find this?” one of the 
men asked excitedly. Jon pointed to the 
hole he had dug, and both the crewmen 
fell to and began shoveling the sand aside 
as fast as they could. By the time Captain 
Parker’s schooner returned with more 
men, quite a space had been cleared in 
the after-cabin. 

As soon as Jon’s father had landed the 
longboat, Jon ran to him shouting, ‘‘See 
what I’ve found!” The skipper examined 
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the hilt carefully and then ruffled Jon’s 
hair with his big hand. 

“Son,” he said, “it looks as if there’s 
more than just ordinary salvage here! 
Come on, men!”’ he called to the others. 
‘“Let’s set up camp and start digging!” 

They had brought five extra hands, be- 
sides tents, and more food and water. 
Some of the crew went to work setting up 
the camp, while the others joined the 
men on the old galleon. 

All the hands were so busy with their 
work that they didn’t notice the strange 
schooner that drifted quietly by the 
island. If any of the skipper’s crew had 
looked up and seen it, he would have 
given an alarm, for this was a Largos 
Island schooner from the Yucatan 
Straits. 

Many strange tales are told about the 
Largos Islanders. ‘The natives are ship- 
builders by trade, but since there is no 
lumber on the island, no one knows for 
sure how they build their ships. But they 
do—and very good ships they are too, 
with fine brass fittings and good manila 
line. The story goes that all their gear 
is pirated from unwary mariners in the 
West Indies. 

The Largos schooner drifted beyond 





The bank gave way 


sight of the camp, came about, and tacked 
silently around the end of the island. On 
the other side, opposite Captain Parker’s 
camp, the schooner luffed into the wind, 
and her anchor dropped without a 
sound. Her crew furled sails quickly, 
launched the longboat and rowed stealth- 
ily ashore. 

Jon tried hard to sleep that night, but 
he tossed and turned in his blankets. On 
the other side of the tent, the bos’n 
twitched and snorted like a porpoise, and 
Chips, beside him, groaned gently each 
time the bos’n snorted. Jon finally de- 
cided he couldn’t sleep with that noise, 
so he crawled quietly to the opening of 
the tent and slipped out into the bril- 
liantly moonlit night. It was very still 
outside. 

Jon wandered over to the old galleon 
and stood on the edge of the pit they had 
dug. By now the old ship was almost com- 
pletely uncovered, and in the dim light 
she looked as she must have looked, hun- 
dreds of years ago. As he watched, his 
vision seemed to come suddenly to life. 
Three men climbed over the ship’s side. 
Then two more men came from the edge 
of the jungle and walked into the shadows 
beside the galleon. 


and Jon rolled, half-buried in the sand, to the {eet of the men. 


“That must be the crew—rigging her.” 
Jon said to himself. Then he started from 
his half-dream. The crew of that ship 
had died hundreds of years ago! He 
dropped behind a mound of sand as three 
more men appeared at the edge of the 
jungle, hesitating in the moonlight. A 
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large man stepped from the shadows at 
the galleon’s side and called in a hoarse 
whisper, “Bear a hand there—and start 
digging!” 

Then Jon heard familiar water-front 
oaths and realized that these men were 
no ghosts! He decided to watch them for 
a while, then crawl back and arouse his 
father. He kept his chin deep in the sand 
and inched his way forward till he could 
see over the edge into the galleon. 

First, there were only shadows mov- 
ing, and then, as his eyes became ac- 
customed to the darkness, he could see 
men digging. They worked so quietly 
that he could scarcely hear the scraping 
of their shovels. He counted eight men 
digging and saw another who had been 
stationed at the edge of the jungle as 
guard. While Jon watched him, the guard 
turned, and the moonlight flashed on his 
rifle barrel. Jon began to realize that 
these men were an organized gang who 
meant business! 

Jon had all the information that he 
needed now so he started to inch his way 
back when he heard a sharp cry from the 
galleon. He peered over the edge again 
and saw all the diggers huddled around 
the poop deck, not more than ten feet be- 
low him. Three of them were tugging at 
something in the sand. They dragged it 
out into the moonlight and Jon saw a box 
that looked as if it might be an old sea 
chest. One man took a pickax and quick- 
ly broke the bands. Then he pried open 
the lid. The hinges crumbled, and the 
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lid slid off into the sand with a thud. Jon 
couldn't see what the chest contained un- 
til the big man, obviously the leader of 
the gang, scooped up something, and held 
it up in the moonlight. 

“Gold pieces!’’ he cried. “Thousands 
of gold pieces!”’ 

Jon leaned forward in his excitement, 
and as his weight shifted in the sand, the 
bank crumbled and gave way. And Jon 
rolled, half-buried in the sand, to the feet 
of the men. Before he could move, two of 
the men pulled him to his feet and 
pinned his arms to his sides. 








Welcome back everyone. We hope you 
had a happy summer. For the sake of 
. those who don’t know the rules, George 
wants you to send your best jokes to him. 
For each one he can use, you get one 
Little Golden Funny Book—free! George 
is at Box 350, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Mrs. Smith bought a chicken for her 
Sunday dinner. 

“Shall I dress it for you?” asked the 
butcher. 

“Please do,” said Mrs. Smith. “I really 
don’t know what they’re wearing this 
year.” Carol Toner 
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The leader stared at him in amaze- 
ment. ‘““What we got here? Why, it’s only 
a boy! What’re you doing here, boy?” 
The man’s head was huge, with a shaggy 
black beard and piercing eyes. He seemed 
to sense that Jon was about to cry out, for 
he lifted a huge hand and placed it over 
Jon’s mouth. 

“Gag him!”’ he demanded. “We don’t 
want him to yell.” While they tied a dirty 
handkerchief over Jon’s mouth, the 
leader continued. “I know this boy,’ he 
said. ““He’s the skipper’s kid. I watched 
them working here today.”’ 





eee 


Bob had been to France for the 
summer. 

“Did you have any trouble with your 
French?” asked Bill. 

“No,” said Bob, “but the French did!” 


S Sees Ellen Lewis 
ie 
j 
\Re Ww 
Hore. Cierk: And what can I do for 


you? 

Lapy: I'd like a room and bath, please. 
Cierk: I can give you a room, lady, but 
you'll have to take your own bath. 


is S, » Anne Bergmann 
A woman's z 
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TEACHER (to Sam, who had knocked Mac 
down): Sam, did you strike Mac in 
the excitement? 

Sam: No, ma’am, I struck him in the 
stomach. Rosemary G. Johnson 
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A voice spoke from the. shadows. 
“What you going to do with him, Jeff?” 

Jon’s heart began to pound harder 
when he heard some of the suggestions. 

‘Feed him to the fish!” one cried. 

‘Let Raoul shoot him!” cried another. 

Jeff raised his hand and whispered 
hoarsely, “Quiet! All of you! We got what 
we came after, didn’t we? We got enough 
gold here to last us the rest of our lives. 
If we harm the boy, there’s sure to be 
trouble for us later on. We can’t tie him 
up and leave him here though—he might 
be able to identify some of us later.’’ He 
stopped for a moment and looked at his 
men. “I guess,” he said, ‘we'll have to 
clear out of here fast and take the kid with 
us.” 

A loud chorus of fierce growls inter- 
rupted him. 

“Quiet you!” Jeff hissed. “Wait till 
you hear what I have to say! We'll drift 
out quiet, no noise, no trouble. The kid 
disappears, and no one knows we were 
here. What do you think of that?” 

No one answered. 

“All right then,” Jeff said, “‘let’s get 
under way. You four can carry the box, 
and you two take care of the kid. Come 
on now! Let’s shove off!” 

They hurried across the sand toward 
the jungle. At the edge of the thick un- 
dergrowth, Jon slipped his hand into his 
pocket, took it out, and dropped some- 
thing into the sand. 

(This is Part One of a three-part story 
to be continued next month.) 
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SOAP BOX DERBY 


Photographs by CHARLES COOMBS 


HE boy in the picture above is building his 
yp nent midget racer. He is working like a beaver 
to get it ready in time for the Soap Box Derby in 
his home town. If he wins, he will be eligible for 
the regional semi-finals, and may be one of the 154 
lucky boys who go to the great finals at Derby 
Downs in Akron, Ohio. Here, he is putting the 
finishing touches on the streamlined chassis. He 
has built his drag brake so he can stop on a dime. 
He has spun the wheels until the bearings are as 
smooth as glass. Boy, he sure would like to win. 
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THIS IS THE BIG. DAY! 
Thousands of people crowd 
the grandstands to watch 
the thrilling race. Only 
three boys out of 50,000 
left. A gun barks. The 
baffle-plates drop from the 
fronts of the racers. And 
there they go, down a 1000- 
foot hill at nearly thirty 
miles an hour. 

The crowd is wild! The 
boys are tensed low in their 
tiny cockpits, as the three 
racers rush down upon the 
finish line, all intent on 
winning first prize, a $5000 
college scholarship. A man 
drops a checkered flag and 
it is over! Joe Dunn, 
Georgia farm boy, is winner 
by inches in the world’s 
most exciting race — the 


American Soap Box Derby. 











OLONEL CHRISTOPHER CARSON half 
Ppicme away from the window of 
his adobe quarters at Fort Stanton. Out- 
side, the New Mexico sun baked the 
dusty parade ground. A line of blue-clad 
troopers stood ready beside their mounts. 
Kit Carson could hear their laughter 
and the shouts of their sergeants. He 
heard the pawing horses, the jingling 
spurs. 

Yesterday, a band of Mescalero Apa- 
ches had raided the corrals at Fort West. 
Yelling Indians had stampeded the fort’s 
horses, then vanished into the rugged 
mountains above Dog Canyon. Kit Car- 
son, in command at Fort Stanton, was 
ordered to ‘‘pursue and defeat the Indians 
and recover the animals.” 

Kit was anxious to be on his way. 

“If you’re ready, Major,” he said, 
“‘let’s go. It’s a long ride to Dog Canyon.” 

Major William McCleave was at his 
desk. A rider had galloped in just then 
with dispatches from the General at Santa 
Fe. McCleave was hastily reading through 
them. He frowned as he glanced up. 

“In a moment... Colonel,” snapped 
McCleave. He added the Colonel as if it 
hurt to say the word. 

Kit turned back to the window. As 
McCleave watched him, his lips curled. 
This little bow-legged scout a colonel! 
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By Epcar Wyatt 


KIT CARSON 


and the General 


°* Illustrated by RoperRT MAGNUSEN 


Why, he couldn’t even read or write. Mc- 
Cleave had to read his order to him. He 
didn’t look like a soldier; Kit’s leathery 
cheeks were freckled and his sandy hair 
was tousled. And he didn’t act like an 
officer. Every man at the fort, privates 
and all—except Major McCleave—called 
him “Kit,” never “Colonel Carson.” 

People said that Kit Carson was a great 
Indian fighter. He sounds more like an 
Indian-lover to me, thought Major Mc- 
Cleave, always talking about a “square 
deal’’ for Apaches. Indians are savages— 
animals—and should be treated so. 

Now McCleave was reading the last 
dispatch from Santa Fe. Then he read it 
again. There was triumph in his smile 
now as he glanced up at Kit. “Here’s an 
order from the General.” 

Kit sighed. The troopers outside 
would have to wait a little longer. 

“Very well, Major,” he said. “Read it 
to me.” 

McCleave read slowly, as if he liked 
the taste of every word: 

“There must be no council held with 
the Indians, nor any talks. The men must 
be killed whenever and wherever you can 
find them.” 

Kit slowly shook his head. ““The Gen- 
eral signed that?”’ 

McCleave flipped the paper across his 
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desk. “General James H. Carleton, him- ‘“They’re savages, all of them,” snapped 


self. ‘Vhere’s his signature.’”” Major Mc- —Major McCleave, “and we ought to wipe 

Cleave pounded a fist into his palm. them out.” 

That’s the way to fight Apaches. I’ve al- “No,” said Kit Carson. “We have to 

ways said it: don’t coddle ’em, kill’em.” _ fight them until they’re beaten. ‘Then we 
‘Apaches are people,” said Kit softly. | should give them a square deal, a place 

‘They’re good and bad, like us.” to live and hunt in their own country.” 


\ 
Meise 2 
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“Apaches are people,’ said Kit softly. 


“Their country!” 

‘It was theirs before we got here,” said 
Kit. “And they want to keep it. ‘That’s 
what the fighting is about.”’ 

McCleave tapped the paper on his desk. 
“From now on we kill them on sight. The 
general says so. No treaties, no talks, no 
promises. Bullets, that’s all!” 

Kit shrugged and turned toward the 
door. Outside, an impatient bugler tried 
a few notes of ‘Boots and Saddles.” 

“Let’s go, Major. We've got some 
fighting to do at Dog Canyon.” 

Kit Carson and Major McCleave led 
the column of troopers toward the moun- 
tains. A choking cloud of dust rose above 
the horses and men. Kit scarcely noticed 
it. He was deep in thought. 

You could understand, thought Kit, 
why the General was bitter toward Apa- 
ches. When the Civil War began two 
years ago, General Carleton had raised 
2000 California Volunteers. He marched 
them eastward through the desert coun- 
try to join the Union armies. 

But the Apache Indians had never 
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heard of the Civil War. They thought 
Carleton was marching against them. In 
Arizona and New Mexico swarms of Apa- 
che raiders stung his flanks. They kid- 
napped his scouts and messengers and 
ambushed his patrols. 

General Carleton was still fighting his 
way across the desert when new orders 
came to him from Washington. ‘This 
route from California must be protected. 
Carleton was ordered to stay in the Apa- 
che country and keep it open. 

The Army sent Kit Carson, its finest 
Indian fighter, to serve with Carleton. 
Kit knew Apaches and spoke their 
language. He knew their trails, their 
signs and signals. All Apaches respected 
him. Some were his friends and called 
him “Father Kit.” 

General Carleton knew nothing at all 
about Apaches. He only knew that now, 
in 1863, there were great battles in the 
East. He was still chasing Indians 2000 
miles away. 

This trail toward Dog Canyon was 
winding now through the lower foothills. 
Kit halted his troopers where the trail di- 
vided. He spoke to Major McCleave. 

‘Take Lieutenant French and 80 men. 
Ride straight ahead. I'll lead the others 
around to the north. We’ll try to catch 
the Indians between us.”’ 

McCleave touched his hat in a careless 
salute and rode away. 

Apache scouts, perched on high peaks, 
watched McCleave lead his troopers to- 
ward Dog Canyon. They saw Kit Carson 
circle the mountain to the north and be- 
gin to climb. Now they raced through the 
mountain passes to Chief Gian-nah-tah, 
whose name meant “Always Ready.” 

“Father Kit leads many soldiers against 
us,” said the scouts. 

Gian-nah-tah listened in stony-faced 
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silence, but his heart was heavy. His long 
warpath began when the first American 
settlers came to the Apache country. As 
more white men came, they drove the 
Indians from their desert homes. The 
Apaches were safe for a while in the high 
mountains. From here, they swooped 
down to raid the white man’s ranches for 
food and his forts for horses. But now 
Kit Carson was coming to attack their 
last stronghold. Gian-nah-tah knew that 
his warpath soon must end. 

Still he would not give up without a 
fight. “‘Ride!’”” he said to the scouts. 
‘“‘Make smoke on the peaks. Gather all 
our watriors.”’ 

Gian-nah-tah prepared his ambush 
skillfully as McCleave’s troopers ap- 
proached Dog Canyon. Apache braves 
hid behind great boulders where the nar- 
row pass twisted beneath overhanging 
rocks. ‘They waited in perfect silence for 
the soldiers to ride into their trap. 

But McCleave’s troopers were veterans 
now. They had long ago learned that a 
narrow pass was dangerous in Indian 
country. They left the trail and climbed 
through cactus-studded foothills. Soon 
they were above and behind the hidden 
Indians. 

A bugle call signaled the attack. Vol- 
ley after volley poured down on the 
Apaches and drove them tumbling from 
their rocky cover. 

Loco, a brave young sub-chief, tried to 
rally the panicky Indians. He leaped 
through the rain of bullets and crouched 
behind a rock. He gave the rallying cry, 
the shrill bark of the coyote. 

But these Americans knew that trick, 
too. A soldier crept up to the same 
boulder and knelt behind it on the other 
side. The soldier repeated the coyote’s 
cry. The startled Indian raised his head 
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“Our warpath ends,” said Gian-nah-tah. 


and the soldier shot him point-blank. 

The Indians retreated higher and 
higher into the mountains. The troopers 
drove them from village after village. 
They recaptured Fort West’s horses. 
They burned the Apache wickiups. 

Finally, Gian-nah-tah and his braves 
reached the deep pine forest that spread 
across the top of this mountain range. 
There, in shadowy canyons, the chief hid 
500 Indians, old men, women, children. 
He left the warriors to guard them. Then 
with four sub-chiefs he started down the 
northern slope of the mountain. 

‘‘We must speak with Father Kit,” said 
Gian-nah-tah. “Our warpath ends.” 

Kit Carson’s troopers, still climbing 
the northern slopes, were startled when 
five Indians appeared, it seemed, from 
nowhere. 

‘‘Apaches!”’ shouted a soldier and rais- 
ed his rifle. 

“Don’t fire!” called Kit. ““They’re car- 
rying a white flag.” 

‘The Indians came closer. One of them 
held a flag—a rag, tied to a stick. 
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Kit watched Gian-nah-tah. There was 
a little grey now in the tall chief's hair, 
but he was lean, powerful and straight. 

Gian-nah-tah spread his hands in a 
proud appeal. 

“Your soldiers have driven us from our 
homes. There is nowhere now for us to 
go. Father Kit, you are a chief among 
white men. My people will surrender to 
you because they know your tongue is 
straight. Show us a place where we may 
live in peace. Tell us what to do.” 

Kit said, ‘“‘My General in Santa Fe is a 
greater chief than I. Only he can answer 
Gian-nah-tah.” 

‘Then let us ride to Santa Fe and speak 
with this great white chief.” 

Before Kit could answer there was the 
sound of many riders on the trail. Major 
McCleave appeared at the head of his 
troopers. 

He shouted triumphantly to Kit, “We 
drove them out of Dog Canyon and 
burned their filthy huts...” 

McCleave caught sight of the five Apa- 
ches surrounded by Kit’s soldiers. 

‘What are those Indians doing here 
aliver”’ 

‘‘Gian-nah-tah will take his people to a 
reservation. He'll leave the warpath .. .” 
Kit began. 

‘No more treaties with Apaches!” 
snapped McCleave. ‘“We have our orders 
from the General.” He was scornfully 
polite. “Do I have the Colonel’s permis- 
sion to obey him?”’ McCleave twisted in 
his saddle. “Lieutenant French!” he 
shouted. ‘‘A firing squad, at once!” 

Kit spoke quietly. “These Indians 
came here under a white flag, Major.”’ 

“T'll obey my orders,” said McCleave 
stubbornly. 

Kit shook his head. He met the Major’s 
stormy glare. ‘Dismiss your firing squad, 
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“Lieutenant French!’ McCleave 


Major. It won’t be needed. ‘These are my 
prisoners. ‘They'll be safe while I’m com- 
manding here.” 

‘That won’t be long! When the Gen- 
eral hears of this...” 

Kit grinned. ‘‘Suppose you ride ahead 
and tell him, Major. Maybe he'll have 
you shoot me.” 

McCleave galloped furiously away. Kit 
turned to Gian-nah-tah. 

“If you go to Santa Fe with me, you'll 
risk your life. ‘Ihe General may agree to 
a treaty with your people, and he may 
not. He has said that all Apaches must be 
shot.” 
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shouted. “A firing squad, at once!” 


Gian-nah-tah nodded. “I must try to 
make peace for my people. Let us go to 
white chief.” 

At Sante Fe, curious sentries stared at 
Kit and the war-painted Indians. In Gen- 
eral Carleton’s quarters, Major Mc- 
Cleave stood, flushed and angry beside 
the General’s desk. He looked triumph- 
antly at Kit. 

General Carleton’s grey eyes were 
frosty. “Colonel Carson, you have dis- 
obeyed me. Explain if you can. If not, 
you will await court martial.” 

“Gian-nah-tah will speak for both of 
us, General,” said Kit. 
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The General turned hostile eyes to- 
ward Gian-nah-tah. And the chieftain 
stepped forward to face the white chief. 

‘This was our country,” said Gian- 
nah-tah, “until white men came from far 
away to take it from us. We fought you as 
long as we had warriors and weapons. But 
now you are stronger; your weapons are 
better than ours. We have no food, no 
means to live. Your troops are everywhere 
and we have no more heart for battle. We 
wish to live in peace, if you will let us 
live. You must decide. Do what you will 
with us, but do not forget that we are men 
and braves.” 

Gian-nah-tah finished. Red man looked 
at white man as one strong warrior at 
another. There was no fear in Gian-nah- 
tah’s eyes as General Carleton looked in- 
to them for a long silent moment. 

“Could you shoot him, General?’ 
asked Kit softly. 

Carleton slowly shook his head. “Bring 
your people here,” he said to the Apache 
chieftain. “They will not be harmed.” 

“Major McCleave,” said the General, 
“see that the Indians are taken safely to 
the reservation on the Pecos River.” 

McCleave saluted stiffly and strode 
from the room, his face an angry red. 

General Carleton looked at Kit. ‘There 
was a twinkle now in the frosty grey eyes. 

“Kit,” he said—the General had never 
called him Kit before—‘‘you understand 
that generals usually like to be obeyed, 
even when they give stupid orders?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Kit Carson. 

‘Then we'll say no more about it. Ex- 
cept this. You’ve taught me something 
about Apaches today. They’re human 
beings and we will treat them so.” 

‘I’ve learned something about gener- 
als today,” said Kit, and a grin wrinkled 
his freckled face. ‘“They’re human, too.” 
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By ROSE WYLER 
illustrated by RALPH RAMSTAD 


HE RECORD holders in space travel 
: o~ not men. They are mice. In 1953 
the United States Air Force gave ten mice 
a ride in an Aerobee rocket. Although 
the rocket reached a speed of 2000 miles 
an hour and a height of 40 miles, the mice 
landed safely. 

Monkeys which were shot up in V-2 
rockets went up higher to an altitude of 
80 miles but they died in landing. Photo- 
graphs taken by automatic cameras 
placed inside the rocket show that the 
monkeys were not harmed by the actual 
flight. The nose section of the rocket in 
which they rode was supposed to be low- 
ered by parachutes. These failed to open, 
and the animals were killed instantly 
when they crashed to the ground. 

This is not the first time that animals 
have been used in testing a flying ma- 
chine. About 150 years ago, the Mont- 
golfier brothers built a lighter-than-air 
balloon. The first passengers to go up in 
it were a rooster, a duck anda sheep. After 
the inventors saw that these animals lived 
through a balloon flight, they went up 
too. Soon many other people were flying 
in balloons. 

Although comics, radio and television 
programs are full of space-ship stories in 
which the heroes make regular take-offs 
to distant planets, scientists say we have 
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many problems to solve before any 
human being can actually leave the earth 
—and come back. 

Present day rockets are really just 
guided missiles but they show how space 
ships can be powered. The force that 
drives a rocket is known as a kick-back. 
Whenever an object is pushed in one di- 
rection, it pushes back with equal force. 
Push against a wall and the wall pushes 
back against you. You won't feel the kick- 
back because the friction of your body 
against the air and the floor overcomes 
this force. But put on a pair of roller 
skates and then push against a wall. The 
wheels cut down friction and away you 
go—away from the wall. 

Blow up a balloon and then let it go 
without tying up the neck. Air escaping 
from the neck pushes one way. ‘The bal- 
loon kicks back and moves in the oppo- 
site direction. 

In a real rocket, fuel is exploded in the 
tail. As the expanding gases force their 
way out of the nozzle, the body of the 
rocket gives a powerful kick-back. ‘This 
creates a forward thrust. 

Anything that goes up from the earth 
must work against the pull of gravity. A 
rocket will fall back to the earth unless it 
is going so fast that it can overcome the 
gravity of our planet. ‘This force is so 
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strong that a rocket, or any other object, 
taking off at sea level, must pick up a 
speed of 25,000 miles an hour to break 
away from the grip of the earth’s gravity. 

A rocket starting from a point several 
hundred miles above the earth needs less 


speed to shoot away into space. As objects 


get farther away from earth, gravity has 
less influence on them. 
This is why scientists believe that a 
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three-stage rocket might be the means for 
making a take-off from our planet. In this 
arrangement a carrier rocket has a second 
rocket riding on it. A third rocket rides 
on the second one. The carrier will be 
blasted from the earth, and then at a cer- 
tain distance the second rocket will be 
shot from it. The second rocket will move 
faster than the first because its speed will 
be stepped up by that of its carrier. Be- 
sides it will have less of the earth’s gravity 
to contend with. The final step will be the 
shooting off of the third rocket, which 
will go still faster. ‘The first two rockets 
will drop back to earth but the third one 
will keep on—perhaps to the moon. 

Once a rocket is set in motion, it con- 
tinues to move until stopped by some out- 
side force. All objects behave in this way. 
Motion is really their natural state. Here 
on the ground and as far up as the atmos- 
phere goes, friction of the air acts as a 
brake on anything that moves. But be- 
yond the earth’s atmosphere a rocket can 
coast along end@!essly. It will keep on mov- 
ing without fuel—just like a planet or a 
moon—until it is attracted to a nearby 
heavenly body. 

Rocket experts claim they have the 
technical knowledge needed to build a 
three-stage rocket that can be shot into 
outer space. But before a rocket can be 
landed on the moon, scientists must learn 
how to control flight so that rockets can 
be sent exactly where we want them to 
go. There is also the question of landing 
gear. Slowing up speed is just as difficult 
as attaining it. 

Hundreds of experiments are needed 
before these problems can be solved. In 
testing the safety of rocket equipment, 
animals will be used. Monkeys, not men, 
may be the first creatures to zoom 
through space. 
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CARS FROM MICHIGAN 
adh phn Sin em am SG, 


FACTORY PICK-UP STATION WAGON — SEDAN CONVERTIBLE CAR-CARRIER 





These are all the things the story tells about. 
When you see these pictures in the story, just 
read the name of the picture instead of a word. 


Once there was a car | in the State of Michigan, where they made all kinds of 


cars. In_ this : y was a willie and a elm and a yr a 
a . The adn said, ‘When | get finished I'm going to New York." The 





ike said, “When | get finished I'm going to New York too, and | bet | get there 


before you." The  Gaien said, "So am | and | bet | can beat a welts and a 





igkap . Then the a a said, "Well, I'm going to New York too, and I'm 
sure | can beat a Alan anda igen. and a ies. esidies” Whew 


the cars at the U were all finished, what do you think happened? The people 


loaded the mes and the igkap. and the tos and the ay 


all onto a and they all arrived in New York at the same time! 





By LOU and CAMPBELL GRANT 





The Wonderful 
WASHING MACHINE | | 


By MiriAM YOUNG 
Illustrated by RicHARD Crist 


ONDAY Was always a busy day for 

Carol and her mother. ‘They put 
the laundry in the car and drove to town 
and parked in front of a store with a lot 
of washing machines inside. 

Usually Carol waited in the car while 
her mother took the laundry in and then 
they would go to the super market. But 
on this particular Monday, Carol didn’t 
feel like going marketing. 

‘““May I wait for you in the Wash-O 
Mat, Mommy?” she asked. 

“All right,” said her mother. “‘T’ll just 
get some potatoes and things and I'll 
come back for you as soon as I can.”’ 

Each of the washing machines had a 
glass window in front of it. Carol could 
see all the clothes whirling around in the 
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Carol goes to the Wash-o-Mat 
and has a wonderful adventure. 









soapsuds. .\nd beside the washing ma- 
chines sat the people who were waiting 
for their laundry. 

In the first chair a stout lady sat knit- 
ting. Click, tick, tick, went her knitting 
needles. 

In the second chair sat an old man 
reading a newspaper. Rustle, rustle, went 
the pages of the newspaper. 

In the third chair a big boy was tossing 
a ball into the air. Plap! ... plup! went 
the ball each time he caught it. 

And in the last chair sat a tall thin lady 
reading a book. Hush, hush, went the 
pages as the lady turned them. 

They were all waiting for their laun- 
dry, and they were all very quiet. Only 
the machines were noisy. 
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‘The machines went bzrrr bzrrr bzrrr. 


And inside the machines the laundry 
spun round and round, colors and suds, 
colors and suds, like a circular rainbow. 

But Carol’s washing machine was loud- 
est of all. Jt went BZZRRRRRRT! 
BZZRRRRT! . . . BZZRRRRRT! 

‘It sounds like an airplane,” Carol said 
to herself. 

Then Carol noticed that the stout lady 
was nodding over her knitting. 

And the old man was lying back with 
the newspaper over his face. 

And the big boy was slumped down in 
his chair with his eyes shut. 

And the tall thin lady had fallen fast 
asleep over her book. 

That’s funny, thought Carol, they’re 
all sleepy. And J’m wide awake! Probably 
the noise of my machine made them 
sleepy. It sounds as if it had a propeller. 

Carol looked at her machine again and 
it did have a propeller. She slipped out 
of her chair, climbed onto the washing 
machine and pushed a button. The ma- 
chine began to move. Slowly at first, and 
quite smoothly, it rose in the air and 














went sailing out of the door. But nobody 
in the shop noticed because they were all 
asleep. 

The washing machine soared over the 
streets, over the school and over the tall- 
est church steeple. The highway looked 
like a winding ribbon with a white stripe 
down its middle. The cars looked like 
little ants. ‘Telephone poles were like 
match sticks. 

“What fun!” cried Carol. 

‘Then, looking down, Carol saw a truck 
at the side of the road and a young man 
kicking the truck. She guided the ma- 
chine down toward the truck. 

‘Hi, there,’’ Carol called. ‘““Why are 
you kicking your truck?” 

“Because,” said the truck driver, “my 
truck is empty. Farmer Grumble won’t 
pick the potatoes from his farm. And if I 
don’t get my truckload of potatoes to the 
market, I won't get my pay, and if I don’t 
get my pay, I can’t take Lilly McPhilly to 
the dance tonight.” 

Carol flew to Farmer Grumble’s farm. 

“Why won’t you pick your potatoes, 
Farmer Grumble?” she asked. 











‘Because I’m hungry,” said the farmer, 
“and my wife won’t cook my dinner.” 

Carol flew to Farmer Grumble’s house, 
and there she saw Mrs. Grumble weep- 
ing into her washtubs. 

“Oh, dear,” said the farmer’s wife. “I 
can’t cook dinner till I get the washing 


done. And my children were very 
naughty and threw all the clean clothes 
in the mud. What shall I do?” 

“Don’t cry,” said Carol. “I think I can 
help you. ‘This airplane of mine is really 
a washing machine. You call the children 
and we’ll get your wash done in no time.” 

Mrs. Grumble had eleven girls and 
thirteen boys and she called them all. 

“Come on, Letty, Betty, Hetty, Bessie, 
Tessie, Annie, Fanny, Molly, Polly, 
Wolly and Doodle! 

“And come on, Will, Bill, Phil, Gil, 
Barry, Garry, Larry, Harry, Kenny, Ben- 
ny, Lanny, Mannie and Leroy!” 

They all came and helped put the dirty 
clothes in the washing machine. Swish, 
swish, swish, and everything was clean. 

Mrs. Grumble was so happy she made a 
wonderful dinner. And the dinner tasted 











so good that Farmer Grumble picked the 
potatoes in no time. And when the truck 
was loaded the driver jumped into the 
seat, saying, “Hurray, now I can take 
Lilly McPhilly to the dance tonight!” 

And Carol waved good-by and flew 
back to the village, and in through the 
open door of the Wash-O- Mat. Carol hop- 
ped down and was back in her chair just 
as her mother came in. 

“Well,” Carol’s mother asked the other 
people, “‘was my little girl a good girl?”’ 

“Good as gold,” said the stout lady, just 
as if she’d been awake. 

“Quiet as a mouse,” said the old man, 
just as if he’d been awake. 

“Didn’t move a muscle,” said the big 
boy, just as if he’d been awake, too. 

But wHart do you think the tall thin 
lady said? 

She said, “J think your little girl fell 
asleep,” just as if she hadn’t been asleep 
herself! 


But Carol didn’t say a word. She was 
the only one who knew about the wonder- 
ful washing machine. And she was going 
to keep it a secret. 
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One day in 1769 a strange three-wheeled 
vehicle was seen cruising through the streets 
of Paris, France. Instead of the usual team of 
horses, it had a huge boiler attached to its 
front. Smoking and puffing, it rumbled along 
at four miles an hour. 

This was the first horseless carriage anyone 
had ever seen. Though it made a score of suc- 
cessful runs, its inventor gave up after crashing 
into a wall. 

When steam coaches made their appearance 
in England, only the most daring would ride 
in one of these “smoking devils.” As the years 
went by, horseless carriages were also equip- 





ped with gasoline engines. 

The first outward change in the appearance 
of the motor car came when the pneumatic 
tire replaced the wagon wheel about 1900. It 
was the invention of a Scottish animal doctor 
who had intended it for his little son’s bicycle. 
Motor trips, however, often ended in a sud- 
den breakdown, and a team of horses had to 
be found to pull the car to the nearest black- 
L Be smith for repairs. 

CLOSED CAR (MODEL T FORD) 1915 
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Then Henry Ford perfected a two-cylinder 
gasoline engine. He was only one of many 
who tinkered around with this new means of 
transportation but he was the first to organize 
and produce cars on the assembly line. Their 
manufacture became quicker and cheaper. 

Meanwhile, the automobile began to change 
its appearance. First a hood was added for the 
protection of the engine, then a top for the 
protection of the passengers, and a signal horn 
for the protection of the pedestrian. The first 
automobiles had to be started by a crank out 
in front, or on the side. Now, all you have to 
do is push a button. 

As more and more people travel by car, 
better roads have been built. Today, the mod- 
ern school bus is the largest passenger carrier 
in the world. It takes over six million boys 
and girls to school every day. 

The very latest development is a car that 
can fly. It is called an airphibian. If you want 
to drive instead of fly, you can park the detach- 
able fuselage, wings and propeller at the 
nearest airport and take to the highway. 


FAMILY CAR 
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Cave Drawing of a Reindeer 


AY AND UNUSUAL GIFTS can be made 

from the stones in your back yard. 
With some bright paints and a few 
strokes of your paint brush you can put 
designs on stones that will change them 
into paperweights. Here are easy direc- 
tions for doing this. 

Making colorful pictures on stones is 
not new. People were doing it many 
hundreds of grandparents ago. Their 
pictures have been found in almost 
every part of the world. As you probably 
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STONE PAPERWEIGHTS 









know, our ancient ancestors didn’t need 
paperweights they had no 
paper, but they did paint their pictures 
on cliffs and boulders and on the inside 
walls of caves. Few of these are left for us 
to see because ice and snow and other 
things have rubbed them all away. Some 
of the best ever found were done in 
large dark caves in Spain. 

To make your own stone _paper- 
weights, collect some flat smooth stones 
with handsome shapes. Be sure they are 
clean and dry. Then draw on the pat- 
terns from this page. ‘The best way to 
decorate them is to brush on colored 
India inks. 

If you don’t have India ink, you can 
use thick water paints. Either coat the 
water-paint design with thin shellac or 
let it dry well and then wash it off in 
cold water. Washing will dull the bright- 
ness of the paints and give the colors a 
soft tone that is very artistic. 
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TOMATO 
HOUND 


By Berta DONAHUE 
Illustrated by Dectr MERWIN 


INNIE Bor and her father lived to- 
B gether on an eighty-acre farm out in 
the country. In the morning the sun 
shone down on the oatfields and corn- 
fields and pastures. In the afternoon the 
sun shone down on the gardens and apple 
trees and berry patches. And at night the 
stars and the moon shone quietly down 
on all of it. It was a good little eighty-acre 
farm. 

One morning Binnie Boe was hard at 
work in the garden when, low on a bushy 
tomato vine, she found a lucky tomato. 
It had three sides and each side was the 
same as the other. “Look what I found!’ 
She pulled it and ran to her father. 
‘Look! What does it mean?” 

Her father took the lucky tomato in 
his hand and turned it slowly around. 

“It means,” said her father, “that per- 
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haps a peddler, leading a donkey with 
packs of pots and pans on his back, will 
come down the road today. It means you 
can trade him this lucky tomato for some- 
thing you want very much.” 

“Tl trade it for a dog!” said Binnie 
Boe, who had wished all her life that she 
could have a dog of her own on their 
eighty-acre farm. 

But her father laughed. “Do you think 
a peddler would give his own dog in a 
trade?”’ He shook his head and handed 
her back the tomato. 

“Put it safely on the kitchen window 
sill,’’ he said. “And if a peddler does come 
along, and it’s about noon, ask him in to 
dinner.” 

Binnie Boe put the tomato in the 
kitchen on the window sill, and the rest 
of that morning she spent running down 
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the driveway, looking up and down the 
road to see if a peddler leading a donkey 
with packs of pots and pans on his back 
were coming. Along about noon, sure 
enough, she saw him coming down the 
road. 

“Mr. Peddler! Hey, Mr. Peddler!”’ 
When he came even with the driveway 
she shouted, “I’ve got something to trade 
with you! Come in and have dinner with 
us first,’’ she invited. 

“Thank you kindly, ma’am,” said the 
Old Peddler. ‘I'll do just that.” 

‘The Old Peddler had a dusty hat with 
holes in the crown to let the air come 
through. His pants were baggy and 
patched. His shoes were stretched almost 
square from walking. His eyes were kind. 
They were the kindest and wisest eyes 
Binnie Boe had ever seen. 

“You have something of value to 
trade?” 

“Yes!” Binnie Boe was about to tell 
him of the lucky tomato when he inter- 
rupted. “But first we'll have dinner. 
Didn’t you say so yourself?” 

She had. Biting her lips with impa- 
tience, she stood back to let him cluck 
to his little donkey, who started forward, 
almost hidden beneath two bulging 
packs of pots and pans. 

But just at that moment another com- 
panion joined them. Up from the ditch 
he came, where Binnie Boe had not seen 
him—a lop-eared, long-tailed, big-footed, 
spotted hound. 

The hound dog circled the Old Ped- 


dler, wagging his tail agreeably, and his 


brown, almond-shaped eyes seemed to 
give him a friendly answer that only the 
two of them understood. 

“Who is he?” asked Binnie Boe, low 
and breathlessly. 

“Why, he’s Big Foot Mulligan, my 
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sometime traveling companion,” the Old 
Peddler said. ‘‘Sometimes he travels with 
me and sometimes he don’t.” 

“And if he don’t—doesn’t, I mean?” 

‘He finds a home of his own, a home 
where people are good and give without 
thought of return.” 

“Does he stay?” 

‘He stays when he’s a mind to. But,” 
the Old Peddler added, not without a 
ring of pride in his voice, “‘so far he’s al- 
ways come back to me.” 

As they talked, they walked up the 
driveway and came to the farmhouse. The 
Old Peddler tied his donkey under a 
laden crabapple tree and took off the 
packs to ease the beast’s back in the heat 
of the day. 

Binnie Boe’s father came to the kitchen 
door. ““Welcome!”’ he called. ““Could this 
be the same peddler I made a trade with 
when I was a boy?” 

“Could be,” said the Old Peddler. 

But Binnie Boe stayed outside. “Big 
Foot Mulligan,” she called softly. “Big 
Foot Mulligan.” At first he would not 
come. He sniffed the corner of the kitch- 
en-stoop where she was sitting. He 
lifted his wet hound nose into the air and 
sniffed toward her. But at last he let her 
touch him. With her fingers she felt of 
the hard, knobby dome of his head, of his 
silk-covered leathery ears, of his wide 
shoulders, of his bumpy backbone that 
was warm with the noonday sun. And 
finally he looked at her, looked directly 
into her eyes. 

‘Come in to dinner!” the Old Peddler 
shouted suddenly out the door. 

Binnie Boe came, but first she lifted 
Big Foot Mulligan’s long lop-ear and 
whispered underneath it, “You’re my 
lucky tomato hound. I’m going to trade 
my lucky tomato for you!”’ 
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If Big Foot Mulligan had vanished in- 
to thin air at her words, she would not 
have been more surprised. He stiffened 
and drew back. His almond eyes squinted 
and grew small. Frightened, Binnie Boe 
ran into the house. What had she done? 

“Does Big Foot want to be asked in to 
dinner?” she said. Perhaps that was it. 

“No use asking Big Foot anything,” 
said the Old Peddler, tying his napkin 
under his chin. “‘He’s a mind of his own. 
“Twouldn’t surprise me if he was using 
it now,” he added mysteriously. 

They ate pork chops and gravy and 
mashed potatoes. The Old Peddler told 
Binnie Boe’s father all the places he’d 
been in the last twenty years. 

When they had topped off the meal 
with custard pie, the Old Peddler wiped 
his mouth and pushed back from the 
table. ““Thank you for a very fine meal,” 
he said. ““And now, if you'll excuse me, 
I'll nap a bit in the shade of the crabapple 
tree, alongside my donkey, before we do 
our trading.” 

“Oh, Dad—!” 

‘Hush. Do the dishes. Play in the yard. 
The time will soon pass,” said Binnie 
Boe’s father. 

Binnie Boe finished the dishes as fast 
as she could, and then she went out in the 
yard to look for Big Foot Mulligan. He 
was lying by the stoop, just where she had 
left him. 

“Nice Big Foot,’’ she said, squatting 
down beside him. He allowed her to pet 
him, and run her finger tips through the 
deep valleys behind his ears, and finally, 
he looked at her. It wasn’t a deep look 
this time. But it was friendly. 

When the Old Peddler woke up, he 
brought his packs into the kitchen and 
the trading got under way. 

Binnie Boe’s father brought out old 
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pans with holes in them and traded them 
for new. Four of the old made two of new. 

At last it was Binnie Boe’s turn to trade. 
She went to the window and carefully 
lifted her lucky tomato off the sill. 

When the Old Peddler saw it his eyes 
lit up. “A lucky tomato!” he exclaimed. 
‘“‘How many pots and pans will you take 
for that?”’ 

“T’'ll take no pots nor pans,” said Bin- 
nie Boe firmly. 

“No pots and pans? What kind of a 
trader are you?” 

Binnie Boe spoke up clear and loud. 
‘IT want to trade my lucky tomato for Big 
Foot Mulligan.” 

The Old Peddler’s mouth went shut 
like a trap. He straightened his vest. He 
put on his hat and picked up his packs. 

“Sorry, ma’am,” he said. “I can’t trade 
that dog. He doesn’t belong to me like a 
pot or a pan.” He walked to the door and 
put his hand on the knob. “You see,” and 
his voice softened a little out of pity for 
Binnie Boe, “you see, Big Foot’s like a 
person. He picks his own companions. 
It grieves me to pass up that lucky tomato 
of yours, but trade Big Foot Mulligan is 
the one thing I cannot do. Good day to 
you.”” And the Old Peddler left. 

“Oh Dad, oh Dad!” cried Binnie Boe. 

“Seems like it’s the way the Old Ped- 
dler says, Binnie Boe,” her father said, 
helplessly shrugging his shoulders. He 
could have said, ‘I told you so,” but he 
didn’t. 
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He let Binnie Boe cry hard against his 
shoulder for a minute and then he drew 
back, saying, “But look, Binnie, here’re 
two pots and pans the Old Peddler forgot. 
Be a good girl and run after him.”’ He 
lifted them one in the other and handed 
them to her. 

The Old Peddler and his donkey were 
already out on the road when Binnie Boe 
caught up with them. “Here’re two pots 
and pans you forgot,” she said, holding 
them out in her hand. 

‘Thank you kindly, ma’am,” said the 
Old Peddler, raising his hat to her. ““And 
if I may say so, your eyes are full of tears 
and your nose needs wiping.” 

Binnie Boe raised her free hand to wipe 
her tears. But it was not free. Clutched 
in that hand she still held the three-sided 
lucky tomato. 

‘Here, let me do it for you,” said the 
Old Peddler, and he wiped her nose and 
eyes with a fine silk handkerchief. 

Binnie Boe sniffed and snuffed and 
tried to smile. ““Thank you,” she said. 

“Don’t mention it,” said the Old Ped- 
dler. He began slowly to fit the two pans 
into his pack. “Don’t see Big Foot any- 
wheres around,” he said. ““He must be in 
the ditches again.” The Old Peddler 
pulled down the straps of his pack, knot- 
ting them, and in the quiet afternoon the 
leather made a lonely sound. 

‘“*Tis a weary world with a long road 
leading across it, Binnie Boe,” he sighed. 
‘Tis a weary world for an old man like 
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me. I must push on,” he said. “Good-by, 
Binnie Boe. Good luck.” 

“Oh, Mr. Peddler!”” Binnie Boe cried 
out. “You take the lucky tomato! You 
take it! It'll bring you luck on your long 
way!” 

The Old Peddler turned, his face 
brightening. “Why, thank you very 
kindly, ma’am. Luck it’ll bring I know.” 
He took the lucky tomato, placed it in 
his silk handkerchief, and folded it care- 
fully within his leather vest. 

“You are a kind-hearted, generous 
young lady, Binnie Boe,” he said. “You 
have given without thought of return.” 
With that, and raising his hat again, the 
Old Peddler went on his way. 

Binnie Boe’s thoughts raced ahead of 
her. What had the Old Peddler said 
about Big Foot Mulligan’s choosing a 
home? Where people are good and give 
without thought of return? Was that it? 
Could this be—? 

She raced up the driveway. Her father 
stood at the kitchen door. ‘‘Look behind 
you!” he shouted. 

She looked. There was Big Foot Mulli- 
gan. He was fitting his paws into her own 
footsteps. 

“Big Foot!” she cried, and she knelt in 
the dust and hugged him. 

He stayed. He stayed with Binnie Boe 
for nine months out of every year. And 
then, when the winter wind howled 
round the barns and the sun swung low 
in the sky, he would set out to join the 
Old Peddler in the south. 

But Binnie Boe knew that each year 
with the return of the birds and the first 
day of spring Big Foot Mulligan would 
come back to her. He always came, and 
more than once he brought the Old Ped- 
dler, loaded with new pots and pans for 
trading. 
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MAN was traveling on horseback 
Feelin the state of Arkansas. It be- 
gan to rain, so he looked around for a 
place where he could spend the night. 
Soon he saw a cabin with a fence around 
it and an old man sitting under the eaves, 
playing a fiddle with two ugly dogs beside 
him. None of them looked very friendly. 

“How far is it to the next town?” asked 
the stranger. “’Bout ten miles,’”’ answer- 
ed the old man. 

‘Any chance to get a lodging here?”’ 

“Nope.” 

“Could I come in out of the rain?” 

“Nope.” 

While they were talking, the old man 
kept on fiddling the same: music, which 
was really only part of a tune. 

‘Don’t you know the rest of that tune?”’ 
asked the traveler. 

“Nope. Do you?” 

“Sure,” said the stranger, and he got 
off his horse, took the old man’s fiddle 
and played the second part. 

‘Come in, stranger,”’ said the old man. 
“You can stay as long as you like, if you 
teach me the rest of that music.” So they 
became good friends, and that tune is 
called The Arkansas Traveler. 

It is a real fiddle tune, just right for 
square dancing or a fast march, and it 
makes you think of the everyday people 
of America, having fun together. 
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1, O onceup-ona time in Ar-kan-sas,An old man sat in his 
2. A _ tra-ve-ler was rid - «) ) that day, And stopped to hear him a- 
3. The  tra-ve-ler re-plied: “That's quite bree, But tis, 1 think, is the 



















lit-the cab-in door, And ffd-dledst a tune that he Jlik’d to hear,A 
pracetic-ing a- way; The  cab-inwasa-float andhis feet were wet, But 
liiigtiegente dns Get  bu-sy on a day that is fair and bright, Then 








jolly old_ tune that he play'd by ear. Itwas rain- img hard, but the 
still the old man did-nt seem_to fret. So the strang- er said: “Nowthe 
patchthe old roof till it’s good. and tight” Butthe old ~ man_ kept on a- 








fid-dler did-n’t care, He saw’d a- way at the pop-u- lar air, Tho’his 
way it seemstome, You'd bet- ter mend your— roof; said he. But the 
play-ing at his reel, And  tapp'd the ground withhis leather-y heel: “Get a- 





roof tree leakdlikea wa oe. fall, That did-r't seemto bo- ae. man at all. 
old man said, as he played a- way: “I could ntmendilnow,its a rain-y day.” , 
long, said he, “for you give mea pain; My ca-bin ne-ver leaks when it does. train? 
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S> BASEBALL QUIZ & 


By HAMILTON HERTZ 


It is fun to know the rules of a game you like to play. If you can answer these ten 
questions about baseball correctly, you are a manager. Nine right answers make 
you a coach; eight, the team captain; seven, a regular player; six, a pinch hitter; 


and five or less, a substitute player. 


1. What is this player 

doing? 

2. Only little boys 
e@ choke-up on the bat 

(that means holding 

it several inches from 

the end to make it 





easier to swing). 
ae ee 
this picture? 

4. What does the pitch- 

er do when the first 

baseman leaves his base 

to field the ball? 

5. Why doesn’t the 

wind-up when there is a runner on base? 
6. Which player holds the record for 
making the most hits in his lifetime? 
Babe Ruth? Ty Cobb? Joe Di Maggio? 
7. Which of these pitches would you 
call strikes and which would you call 


3. What is wrong with 
pitcher take his usual L4 
balls: (a) Over the plate and chin high? 


(b) Over the plate and knee high? (c) 
Over the plate and shoulder high? 
8. Is this player safe or out? 





9. You are the umpire. What is your 
decision on this play: The batter had two 
strikes, no balls and the next pitch he 
tried to bunt and the bunt fouled. 

(a) The batter gets another chance. 

(b) The batter is out. 

10. Can a player stop a ball hit toward 


him this way? 
Se aN 
SAYS 
Vs 
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TIME OF YEAR .{S 
By MARION GARTHWAITE oy \ | 
Illustrated by LOIS MALOY aaa, 9 

The elf who keeps my arbor 
Cocked a slanting, weather eye, 
Peering up between the vine stalks 
At the blue September sky. 
He laid upon the warm, brown earth 
His pointed hairy ear. 
“Shucks!” he grumbled, testiiy, 
"It’s come that time of year. 


I hate to leave this garden bere, 


I’ve reall y been in clover. 


Today is just like yesterday, 


But—still—the summer's over.” 
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Apple tree. 



































Caretul aim. 





























Perfect Shot. Thanks a lot! 














—— June, Billy and Fats talked 
about how this summer they were 
going to get jobs mowing lawns, so that 
by fall they would be rolling in wealth. 

And in June and July they always did 
get a few jobs, although somehow the 
money got spent as fast as they made it. 
But along about August, they would get 
to thinking how soon school would start, 
and how they had better enjoy themselves 
while they could. 

So Billy was pretty surprised, one hot 
day in August, when he went around to 
see if Fats could go swimming and Fats 
said he had to go and mow a lawn. 

“Whose lawn?” asked Billy. “If it won’t 
take too long, I’ll stick around and we 
can swim after.” 

‘Mr. Goff’s lawn. You know that big 
house with all the porches out towards 
the Country Club? That lawn.” 


“That lawn?” hollered Billy. ‘In this 
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yor BILLY 
\w and the Power- Motor ; 
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weather? You're crazy. It’ll take a week.”’ 

“Nope, I'll get it done today, easy,”’ re- 
plied Fats calmly. “Mr. Goff’s got a 
power-mower.” 

‘Then he’s the one that must be crazy, 
if he’s going to let you monkey around 
with his power-mower!”’ exclaimed Billy. 

“Mr. Goff showed me all about it, be- 
fore he left, and I can run it fine,” re- 
torted Fats. “So you can just quit worry- 
ing about me.” 

“I better come along, anyway. You 
might need some help.” 

“Listen, that power-mower is brand- 
new and cost around a hundred and fifty 
dollars, and I promised I wouldn’t let 
anybody else touch it. But come along if 
you want. You can take the shears and 
trim around the trees and flower beds,” 
offered Fats generously. 

This really burned Billy up, but he 
went along with Fats, anyway. Fats had 
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the key to Mr. Goff’s big garage, and the 
way he unlocked it and opened up, any- 
body might have thought it was a bank 
vault with the Crown Jewels in it. 

The mower really was terrific,—a four- 
wheel job, bright orange, the biggest and 
fanciest Billy had ever laid eyes on. He 
didn’t say so, though. He just made him- 
self comfortable under a nice shady tree 
while Fats explained about all the differ- 
ent gears and everything. Then Fats 
wheeled it out, very busy and important, 
and primed it and started it and raced the 
motor to warm it up. Billy figured Fats 
could have done it twice as fast and half 
as loud if there hadn’t been anybody 
watching him. 

Not that Billy gave him any encourage- 
ment. He just lay back with his eyes half- 
shut while Fats threw it into gear to start 














the wheels and then the blades, and 


roared off around the lawn in a cloud of 
flying grass. 

It was a blistering day, and clouds of 
little gnats swarmed around Billy in the 
shade, but it made him feel better to 
notice that every time Fats chugged past, 
he looked hotter and hotter. 
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“Hard work, isn’t it?’’ shouted Billy, 
as Fats chugged by for the tenth time. 

“Not a bit!’’ Fats bellowed back, with 
sweat pouring down his face. “Handles 
just like a baby carriage!”’ 

Just the same, after a few more turns 
around in the sun, Fats left the motor 
idling, and came and sat beside Billy in 
the shade. ‘Sure is a scorcher today, isn’t 
it?” he observed. 

“Is it?” said Billy lazily. “I hadn’t 
noticed. Say, I'll spell you for a bit, if you 
like,” he offered. 

“Thanks, but I promised Mr. Goff I 

wouldn’t let  any- 

body else run _ his 

mower,” replied Fats 
> promptly. 
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“Okay, okay, if that’s the way you feel 
about it,” said Billy. “Well, I’m getting 
hungry. Guess I'll run along home and 
get some lunch before I go swimming.” 

“You’re hungry? You haven’t done a 
lick of work,” said Fats. “J’m starved. 
Wait till I put the mower away, and I'll 
come along with you. I can finish up this 
afternoon.” 

On their way down the street, Billy 
said, “I hope you're getting paid for this 
job.” 

“Sure I’m getting paid for this job,” 
replied Fats. “Good pay.” 

“I’m glad to hear that,” .said Billy 
heartily. “I was afraid maybe you were 
doing it just for the fun.” 

“Well, it is fun,” said Fats. “Plenty of 
kids would jump at the chance to run one 
of those fancy jobs. I wish I could let you 
try it.” 

“Oh, I dunno,” said Billy, yawning. 
‘Those babies aren’t so much. All that 
machinery, and still some poor guy has to 
walk about ten miles every time he wants 
his lawn mowed. It’s a wonder they 
wouldn’t do something about it.” 

“Like what?” asked Fats. 

‘Oh, fix it some way so you could ride 
and guide it; like a tractor, for instance. 
At my uncle’s farm, I get to run the trac- 
tor, and, boy, that’s really something!”’ 

“Yeah, that would save a lot of work,” 
Fats agreed. ‘“‘But how would you do it?”’ 
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‘How would I do what?” asked Billy. 

‘Fix the mower so you don’t have to 
walk around with it.” 

“I don’t have to walk around with it,” 
Billy reminded him. “Only a crazy per- 
son would mow a lawn on a day like this, 
and I’m going swimming. But if I should 
happen to think of anything, I might let 
you know. So long.” 

Well, Billy didn’t really have anything 
in mind. He was just talking down the 
power-mower because Fats was so stingy 
with it. But almost accidentally he got to 
thinking, and after he had thought up 
something, he got to wondering whether 
that something would work or not. 

Fats still had about half the lawn left 
to do when Billy turned into the Goffs’ 
yard, dragging a coaster wagon. In the 
wagon he had his bathing trunks and 
towel, and about half a mile of rope. Fats 
stopped the mower and idled the motor. 

‘““What’s the wagon for?” he asked. 

“To tie on behind the mower for you 
to ride in,” answered Billy, throwing out 
his trunks and towel and getting to work 
with the rope. 

“But that’s such a—such a simple idea,” 
complained Fats. 
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“All great ideas are simple, after some- 
body thinks ’em up,” retorted Billy. He 
tied the rope to the handle of the wagon 
and pulled the wagon forward until the 
front of it was right under the handlebars 
of the mower. The wagon handle touched 
the mower handle just above the motor, 
and Billy tied it there, leaving a little 
slack rope between the two handles. 

‘““That’s so the wagon will follow the 
mower around corners without upset- 
ting,”’ he explained. 

“You hope,” said Fats uneasily. ‘““And 
even if this crazy idea of yours works, re- 
member I promised Mr. Goff—” 

“Listen, Gus Schultz is waiting for me, 
right now, to goswimming!”’ yelled Billy. 
“IT wouldn’t mow a lawn, a day like this, 
for one million dollars. I’m just trying to 
do you a favor, that’s all.” 

“But if I stand up in the wagon, I'll be 
too high above the mower handle,” ob- 
jected Fats. 

“You won't be any higher than a tall 
man. Watch,” said Billy. He stood up in 
the wagon with his feet braced. ‘““You can 
reach the gas lever all right,” he said, gun- 
ning the motor the way he had seen Fats 
do. “And the gear lever...” Billy jiggled 
the lever, and the mower leaped forward. 
The wagon followed with a jerk, and 
Billy hung on, for dear life, headed 
straight for the brick wall of the garage. 

“Stop it! Stop it!” roared Fats, chasing 
after him. “Push the lever down!” 

Billy didn’t have time to worry about 
levers with that brick wall looming up 
ahead. He swung the mower in a wide 
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turn that just missed the garage. The 
wagon went over on two wheels and 
righted itself and mower, wagon and 
Billy careened on down the lawn. 

Fats was still bellowing, “Push it 
down! Down! Put it in neutral!” Billy 
fumbled for the lever and did something 
to it. Whatever it was, it didn’t stop the 
wheels; it just turned on the cutting 
blades. This slowed the machine a little, 
but not enough so that Billy could steer 
around his bathing trunks, which were 
still lying on the ground. 

Neatly shredded bits of cloth flew out 
from under the mower as Billy missed a 
tree by inches and went clattering on. 
Fats caught up with him and went trot- 
ting alongside, making desperate grabs 
at the gears. ““Throttle it down!” he 
shouted. ‘‘Stall the motor!” 

Billy was still trying to remember how 
to do this when the machine reached the 
far edge of Mr. Goff’s lawn. There was 
some kind of low hedge there, but the 
mower carved a neat gap in it, and the 
wagon followed right on through. 

Then the mower went bumpety- 
bump; the wagon went bumpety-bump. 
Billy bit his tongue, and the air was filled 
with the pungent smell of tomatoes and 
cucumbers. Billy was slicing his way 
through Mr. Goff’s neighbor’s vegetable 
garden. 

Beyond the garden, the neighbor’s 
lawn sloped upward toward the house. 
The slope and the weight of Billy and the 
wagon were too much for the motor. It 
coughed, spluttered and finally stopped 
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dead, right at the neighbor’s front door. 

Billy stepped out of the wagon with 
shaky knees and stood on the good old 
solid ground. Fats came roaring up, red 
in the face and mad as hops, and not one 
bit worried about whether Billy was 
killed or not. He was only worried about 
his precious power-mower, and you 
would have thought it was a sick baby the 
way he went over it, inch by inch. 

“Well, it seems to be all right,” he 
grunted. “No thanks to you. Mr. Goff 
sure knew what he was talking about 
when he told me not to let anybody else 
touch this thing.”’ 

Before Billy could think up an answer, 
a lady came out of the house. She looked 
at the mower, and she looked at the long 
smooth path it had left through her veg- 
etable garden and across her lawn. And 
then she looked at Billy and Fats. 

Fats was busy untying the wagon. Billy 
said to the lady, ‘““We’re awfully sorry. It 
was an accident, honest it was. The 
mower sort of got away from us.” 

“Us!” snorted Fats. 

‘Gee, it’s too bad about your garden,” 
Billy went on, taking a good look at it for 
the first time. “I guess the tomatoes are 
shot, but the cucumbers don’t look too 
bad,” he said hopefully. “Could you 
maybe rinse em off and use ’em in a salad 
or something?” 

From the expression on the lady’s face, 
Billy decided that she couldn't. “If 
there’s anything I can do, I'll be glad to 
do it,” he offered. ‘“‘Anything at all.” 

‘Don’t feel too badly about the gar- 
den,”’ said the lady finally. ‘““We put in 
too many tomatoes and cucumbers this 
year, anyway. I’m glad to get rid of a 
few.” 

Billy heaved a big sigh of relief. “Boy 
that sure is lucky for me,” he said. 
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“But since you’re so anxious to repair 
the damage, I'll tell you what you can 
do,” she went on. “I’m having a garden 
party this evening, and the boy that prom- 
ised to mow my lawn disappointed me. 
Since you have already started to cut my 
grass, suppose you finish the job.” 

“Oh,” said Billy. “Well, I was plan- 
ning to go swimming this afternoon—” 

“What ine” asked Fats. “I’m gonna 
have to rake up your bathing suit.” 

“And I don’t happen to have a lawn 
mower with me—”’ Billy looked at Fats. 

“Not a chance,” said Fats brutally. 
“When I finish Mr. Goff’s lawn, I’m gon- 
na lock this thing up in the garage.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the lady 
cheerfully. “You'll find my lawn mower 
in the garage. It’s just the old-fashioned 
push kind, but if you start right now, 
you'll finish by the time my guests ar- 
rive.” She went back into the house. 

Fats trundled the power-mower back 
into Mr. Goff’s yard, and hollered over 
the hedge at Billy. “When I get through, 
I’m going swimming. If I see Gus Schultz, 
shall I tell him not to wait for you?” 

Billy didn’t even bother to answer. He 
just got the lady’s lawn mower out of the 
garage and started mowing. 








“Could you lend me a quarter till I grow up?” 








} 
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SCIENCE 
INDOORS 
AND OUT 


Book Reviews by Barbara Nolen 


ID YOU KNOw that you can sign up 

for a trip to the moon at the Plane- 
tarlum in New York? They won't give 
you a ticket or a date, but 25,000 people 
have already signed applications for In- 
terplanetary Tours. Now it’s just a ques- 
tion of time... and money.... 

In Rocket Away by Frances Frost 
(Whittlesey. $2), you'll discover many of 
the important “‘first facts’ about space 
travel. 

It’s hard to believe that only fifty 
years ago, when Grandpa was a boy your 
age, man was just learning the ABC’s of 
controlled flight. A Brazilian sky jockey, 
Alberto Santos-Dumont was luckier than 
most inventors. His father was rich and 
sympathetic. When Alberto was eight- 
een, his father gave him a million dol- 
lars outright and said, ‘See if you can 
make a man of yourself.”” How “little 
Santos’’ became a hero and proved that 
flying is fun, and practical too, is amus- 
ingly told by Rose Brown in BicycLe IN 
THE Sky (Scribners. $2.50). 

Thomas Edison became an inventor 
the hard way. He had to work for every 
dime he needed to equip his home labor- 
atory when he was a boy. He lost several 
jobs because he couldn’t help taking 
time out for his “inventions.”” And he 
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had several narrow escapes when his ex- 
periments exploded. In THomas ALVA 
Epison (his family called him Alvie) 
you will meet a young genius, who sold 
one of his inventions for forty thousand 
dollars when he was only twenty-three. 
THomMAs ALVA EpIson is by Ruth 
Cromer Weir (Abingdon. $1.50) . 

Science is wonderful, but nature is 
wonderful, too, and one of its many mar- 
vels is water. In WATER, WATER EvErRyY- 
WHERE (Abingdon. $2) Mary Walsh re- 
veals the power of water, the mystery of 
water, and the importance of water. 
Helene Carter’s illustrations are as al- 
luring as the text. 

September is a good month to take a 
look at the trees in your neighborhood. 
You can be a tree detective any day in 
the year, but in the Fall you can collect 
acorns, big and little, and an amazing 
number of other fruits and _ berries. 
TREES AND THEIR Story by Dorothy 
Sterling (Doubleday. $2.50) can be 
your guide. 

And while you’re opening your eyes 
to the story of trees, do not forget to 
look for the furry animals who scurry 
through the woods or hide out in caves. 
Squirrels and chipmunks, foxes and 
groundhogs, deer and rabbits—watch for 
them, too, and study their habits in 
WONDERS OF THE WOODLAND ANIMALS 
by Jacquelyn Berrill (Dodd. $2.50). 

If you’re serious about camping and 
woodcraft, DAN BEarD by Miriam Mason 
(Bobbs, Merrill. $1.75) will thrill you 
with the boyhood adventures of this pop- 
ular Boy Scout leader. If you’re the artis- 
tic type, you'll find true inspiration in 
JoHN JAMEs AupUBON by Catherine 
Peare (Holt. $2). Audubon turned a 
boyhood hobby of painting birds into a 
career which made him world famous. 
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Here are the eleven winners of the Pet Contest. You all have such interest- 
ing pets that we would have liked to print every snapshot we received, but 
there just wasn’t space. Lulu loved all the mail, so keep sending your stories, 
poems and pictures to The Penglet Press, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

) Petunia, Editor 





Maizie, the cow with her very own bath tub! She.is the pet of 
Patricia Millward, Berkeley, Cal. 





An Airedale named Adam. 
Sent in by Alice Horsey, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


\ 











Guess what? Nine babies, 
six white, three black. Rab- 
bits, belonging to Carol 
Corduroy, pet of Gary Wil- Stripe, from Margaret Johnson, Boston, Mass. 
son, Bellevue, Washington. Kottke, Laurel, Md. 


ae cee alia 
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Dusty and Junior wait 
for tcebox to open. 
Winona Yahn, Olean, N. Y. 





Vicky and rabbits. 


Genoa City, Wis. 


TIMMY’S MISTAKE 
By Phyllis Zwickler, age 12 
Penny was a little black puppy with a 
little tip of white on the corner of each 
ear, and a tip of white on the very, very 
end of his tail, who belonged to Timmy. 
Penny was very lucky, because he had 
a leash, collar, ball, a doghouse with a 
red roof, a lot of toys, and best of all a 
pretty plaid coat, all to himself. But one 
day things changed. Daddy brought 
home a pretty white kitten for Timmy’s 
little sister Janie. Janie was only a little 
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Ginger and Sunny. 
Carol Ann Kintop, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Yokohama, Japan. 





Muggsy on boathouse. 
Barbie Stell, 
Cortland, N. Y. 





Roger on guard. —. at ease. 
Roy Knollmueller, Sally C. Smith, Bil 


Haybyrne, 
Bronx, New York. 


girl, and so Timmy helped her take care 
of Snowball the kitten. He was so busy 
taking care of Snowball he forgot to take 
care of Penny. 

Now Penny was very, very lonesome. 
He didn’t bark at Sulky the cat across 
the street or play with his toys, and he 
didn’t even bark at the postman, the 
milkman, or the delivery boy. He just 
sat by his doghouse and sighed. 

Daddy got worried. He didn’t know 
that Timmy didn’t take care of Penny, 
so he said to Timmy, “Timmy, I think 
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that Penny is sick. Let’s take him to Doc- 
tor Bones, the dog doctor.”’ 

“O.K.,” said Timmy, “I'll go get 
Penny and wait for you in the car.” 

Doctor Bones examined Penny. Then 
he said to Timmy, “Do you play a lot 
with Penny? Because I found out that 
Penny isn’t sick—he’s lonesome.” 

“T guess I’m not being fair to Penny. 
I’ve been playing with Snowball a lot. 
I'll play with Penny from now on,” said 
Timmy. 

That’s just what happened. From 
then on Penny was a happy puppy. And 
do you know what? Instead of barking at 
the postman, milkman, and delivery boy 
three times, he’d bark six times at each. 


OUR SCHOOLROOM 
By Marsha Jackson, age 11 


Do you think our schoolroom 
Gets lonesome when we are gone? 
When we have our vacation, 

To play all summer long. 


Does the blackboard ever get lonesome 
For the things we draw and write? 

Does the library ever miss us, 

When the books are closed up tight? 


Are the desks sad and empty? 

Do they like the blank bare wall? 
I think our schoolroom is happy 
To see us in the fall. 





FLOWERS by Joel Huber, age 9 


SEPTEMBER 1953 
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By ROBIN PALMER 


o> 


NAME THESE PARTS ‘TUMBLERS Up 
The answers to this rebus are all parts Try this trick on your friends. Place 
of the human body: hands, knees, etc. three glasses side by side on the table, 
the middle one right side up, and the 
two end ones upside down. 


fo 


You have three chances to turn over 
the glasses two at a time, but you must 
end with all the glasses right side up. 
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CHARADES 

My first is worn by woodchuck 
As well as wolf and fox, 

My second, ladies like to do, 
To make a scarf or socks. 

My third, belongs to you alone, 
It may be anything. 

My whole is found in every home 
Of peasant or of king. 



































My first, part of the human race, 
Would scorn to wear a frill of lace, 
My second is, you must agree, 
What all my first would like to be, 
My third, you have to use all day 
Until in bed you’re tucked away. 
My fourth, your mother likes to drink, 
Both iced and steaming hot, I think. 
Without my whole it’s sad we’d be 
Because of our stupidity. 
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A ‘Twist OF THE WRIstY 

Stand in a doorway, pressing the backs 
of your wrists against the frame on either 
side. Press as hard as you can, as if you 
were trying to burst the door frame. 
Count slowly to fifteen. Then step out 
of the doorway and let your arms relax 
at your sides—if you can. 


2. What is the difference between a boy 


3. Which sees better in total darkness, 


RIDDLES 
1. When is a sidesaddle like a four-quart 
measure? 


unwillingly practicing the piano and 
sixteen ounces of feathers? 


a cat or a bat? 
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WITH EACH 
SUBSCRIPTION 





\ Sy GrORIES 
SUBSCRIBE NOW f and receive FREE this beautifully litho- 


graphed 36 page book in full color. Size 434” x 614”. 





Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories is the only magazine of authentic Disney 
characters. It contains clean, wholesome humor, the best in art work, color- 
ing and readability. Approved by parents and teachers everywhere. Suitable 
for everyone, from ages 3 to 90. 


Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. DEPT.sP 9 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ _.___ for which please send a__.__ year 
subscription to WALT DISNEY’S COMICS AND STORIES and the Free 
Donald Duck Book to: 


PLEASE PRINT 
Name 





Street and Number 





State 











City or Town Mailing Dist. No. 


Donor’s Name 





Street and Number 

















City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State — 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—$1.75 1 year—$1.00 


Canadian Subscriptions $1.20 per year 


Want to please a friend? 


Give him 


| a subscription to 
Story | Nee oe y ? 5 
rT. 






For your special friend’s birthday STORY PARADE is just 
the thing. Every month it’s crammed full of all kinds of reading 
fun—stories, poems, science-fiction, jokes—and lots of things to 
make and do. And what’s more, this birthday present lasts all 
o- year long. Fill in the order blank for your friend NOW! And 


‘ order a subscription for yourself too! 


le 





Give this coupon to your bookshop or 
ORDER NOW Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York 
Please send-_---.-- years subscription to: 


\ $7.50 for 3 years (30 big issues) 


$5.50 for 2 years (20 big issues) 


$3.00 for 1 year (10 big issues) ee 
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It nas a wild ride from Albany... 


when that sturdy pioneer locomotive the DeW itt Clinton made its first run in 1831. Coaches 





had no brakes, so when the locomotive stopped short, passengers were often flung to the 
floor. Cinders from the pine logs burning in the fire box spattered their clothing with live 
coals. But they all, brave souls, reached the journey’s end to be met by a big brass band. 

Riding a railroad train today is less daring but much more comfortable. And the railroads 
are just as exciting as they were a hundred years ago or more, from the “hump” in the busy 
freight yard to the newest dome-top passenger car. Read up on your railroad lore (on rail- 
roads large and model too) in THE GOLDEN BOOK OF TRAINS only fifty cents at 


your book store! 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER °* Publishers * New York 
ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD, INC. * Poughkeepsie * New York 
Designers and Producers of Beautiful Books for Children 


